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form of the tarsus, being broader and more rounded in front, 
as well as the great difference in the colour of the tarsus, 
separate it immediately from G. galeata, and render its iden- 
tification easy. The characters just enumerated, in addition 
to its larger size and the quadrate frontal plate, separate it, 
a fortiori, from G. chloropus. 

Habitat. Island of Oahu, Hawaiian Group. 

The only direct reference to this bird which I have been 
able to find is made by Peale, in his ‘ Ornithology of the U.S. 
Exploring Expedition,’ p. 220. He undoubtedly obtained a 
specimen from the island of Oahu; but the skin was lost. In 
the description, which he gives from his field-notes, he states 
it to be G. chloropus, Aud., i. e. G. galeata. The allusion 
which he makes, however, o the crimson-coloured msi iden- 
tifies it with this species at once. 

Gray, in his ‘ Hand-list of Birds, gives the Sandwich 
Islands as a habitat of G. chloropus, Aud., as do also Hart- 
laub and Finsch, in the table of distribution of Central-Poly- 
nesian birds, which they give in the introduction to their 
work ‘ Die Ornithologie der Viti-, Samoa und Tonga Inseln.’ 
It is very probable that both of these authorities based their 
statements upon Peale’s original reference. 3 


III.—Noges on some Birds observed in the Chuput Valley, 
Patagonia, and in the neighbouring District. By HENRY 
DuRNFORD~. 


Hearine on the 25th October last that a steamer was to leave 
Buenos Ayres that afternoon for the Welsh colony at Chuput, 
I decided to accompany her, and having hastily packed the 
few things necessary, at 4: o’clock found myself on board the 
‘Santa Rosa,’ lying in the outer roads. Our party consisted 
of three, my two friends being as anxious as myself to see a 
* [The skins sent home by Mr. Durnford have been examined and 
determined by Mr. Salvin. The nomenclature used is generally that of the 
‘Nomenclator Ay. Neotrop.’ For general information concerning the Welsh 
colony of Chuput, see “Reports received by the Admiralty from Capt. 
H. Fairfax, R.N., of H.M.S. < Volage, upon the Condition of the Welsh 
Colony of Chuput in Patagonia ” (Parl. Papers, No. 18, of 1876).—Eb. ] 
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country so little known as Patagonia. The voyage, as re- 
gards ornithological occurrences, was to me full of interest ; 
I only regret having been unable to procure any of the nu- 
merous species of Petrels which constantly accompanied us, 
with the exception of one, Daption capensis, so that, having 
a very slight acquaintance with this genus, I could only super- 
ficially observe such of them as we met with. 

The mouth of the river Chuput, which we reached, after a 
stormy passage, early on the morning of the 31st October, is 
in lat. 48° 20'S. For a distance of eight miles the course of 
the river lies in a westerly direction, after that taking a gradual 
bend tothe S.S.W. Mr. Griffith and three or four of the colo- 
nists have penetrated to a distance of 250 miles by following 
the course of the river; and by their compasses, two of which 
they carried, they reckoned their furthest point was to the 
S.S.W. of the village. I mention these particulars because 
in some maps the course of the river is marked in a very 
different direction; the maps, as regards the river Chuput, 
of course, being merely the invention of the brain. 

Forty-five miles above the village, and forty-eight from the 
sea, the river flows between precipitous rocks, in some places 
as much as 300 feet high, making travelling along its banks 
impossible; and such rocks were met with with more or less 
frequency up to the furthest point the colonists reached. 
The only bird Mr. Griffith saw during his trip which does 
not occur at the colony was a Kingfisher, one specimen of 
which was shot. The absence of this bird from the lower 
reaches of the river may perhaps be accounted for by the 
character of the water, which, for some distance above the 
colony, is always thick and muddy, whereas where he jour- 
neyed he found a clear stream. 

The valley of the Chuput varies in breadth from two to nine 
miles, the greater portion of which is capable of cultivation 
to a distance of barely forty-five miles from the village. The 
geological nature of the surrounding country is such as to 
preclude the occurrence of very many species of birds, being 
very uniform in character. Extensive plateaux of dry stony 
land abound, for the most part very sparsely clothed with 
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vegetation, with the exception of low stunted bushes, prin- 
cipally thorns, which find root everywhere and afford a 
plentiful supply of firewood, with here and there a cliff of 
tosca containing innumerable osseous remains of sharks, 
seals, small mammals, and fish, and which, if thoroughly 
examined, would certainly yield great results. At a higher 
elevation there are many extensive tracts of land clothed 
with coarse grass, the bushes only a foot or two in height 
and few in number; and these are the homes of large herds 
of Guanacos and Rheas. During my visit we made two 
hunting-excursions :—one to a tract of elevated tableland 
about fifteen miles to the south of the village, named by 
the colonists, from the absence of bushes, “Clear Land ;” 
the other to Ninfas Point, some forty-five miles to the 
north-east of the colony. The latter is one of the prin- 
cipal hunting-grounds of the Tehuelche Indians; and here I 
saw for the first time a herd of about 200 Guanacos and 
numerous Rheas. The only bird which occurs here, and 
which I did not see at the colony, was Sarcorhamphus gry- 
phus; and though Vultures on a close acquaintance are cer- 
tainly not attractive, a Condor sittmg nearly upright, partly 
supported by its tail, on the pinnacle of a lofty cliff over- 
looking the deep-blue waters of New Bay, was a picture to 
attract the eye of the most unobservant, and a fit accompanti- 
ment of a scene of such grandeur as one witnesses there. 

The whole country (I speak from my own observation) 
within a twenty-mile radius of the village exhibits unmista- 
kable traces of the action of the sea. Banks evidently once 
shingle, little hills precisely like the present sandhills on the 
coast, only clothed with thick bushes and numerous deposits 
of marine shells, can be seen in every direction. About two 
miles to the north of the village is a large lagoon, the water 
of which is brackish, evidently a lingermg remnant of the 
ocean, from which it is now distant at least seven miles; the 
shores of this lagoon in some places are literally paved with 
marine shells. 

With the exception of a few willows along the banks of the 
river, and some poplars which have been planted by one of 
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the colonists, and which seem to thrive, the whole country 
is characterized by an entire absence of trees; and to this 
fact, coupled with the general flatness of the country, may 
be attributed the very light rainfall the colonists experience. 
During our visit, lasting a month, we had two or three light 
showers; and this we were informed was about the average. 

From an old Indian burial-ground, at a distance of ten 
miles from the village, we disinterred the skeletons of two or 
three Indians, and some arrow- and spear-heads formed of 
flint from the same locality. Two skulls and the arrow-heads 
I preserved; the former are very similar to the heads of the 
present Tehuelche Indians, a small encampment of whom 
were at the colony during our visit. It is probable that 
before they came into possession of horses and dogs they 
lived on shell-fish and what they could secure with their bows 
and arrows, exactly as the Fuegians do now. 

In addition to the birds included in the following list, I 
observed some which, from having obtained no specimen or” 
other causes, were not satisfactorily identified; so I think it 
better only to mention them. 

Twice during my visit I saw what I took to be a Harrier, 
about the size of Circus cinereus, but striped longitudinally 
with light and dark brown or black, the underparts lightest. 
It occurred on the sea-coast, and also on the tableland above 
the valley, perching on low bushes, and difficult of approach. 

When staying up the valley I saw many times, and once 
had a shot at, a bird slightly larger than Polyborus vulgaris, 
and from its habits closely allied to that species; the only 
difference I could detect was that it appeared to be a little 
larger and of a heavier build, with the plumage generally of a 
lighter colour than in that bird.. 

Throughout the valley I many times observed some dark- 
brown Vultures, nearly as large as Geranoaetus melanoleucus, 
apparently of a uniform colour, but with the naked skin about 
the head red. This species is well known to the colonists, 
and feeds on dead horses, cattle, &c. 

Amongst thick rushy ground in the neighbourhood of the 
river is found a Rail, which, from two examples observed, 
1 should describe as exactly like an Aramides in plumage, 
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with coral-red beak and feet, but not much more than half 
the size of that bird. 

On the sandy flats surrounding a large lagoon about two 
miles north of the village is found an Ægialitis in considerable 
numbers, some of which, on the occasion of my visit, were, 
I think, breeding—the ovaries of one obtained containing eggs 
in a forward state. The skin of this bird was, unfortunately, 
eaten by a cat; and I had no opportunity of visiting the la- 
goon again. The day before sailing for Buenos Ayres I saw 
some large flocks of the same species on the coast about the 
mouth of the river. It was a little larger than Æ. hia- 
ticula, with a broader and deeper chest-band of black than 
that bird has. 

In the lagoon just mentioned, I saw several examples of a 
large Grebe, which I am pretty sure were Podiceps major ; 
but as they kept in the deep water I had no opportunity of 
a shot. 

Before concluding these remarks it affords me great plea- 
sure to express my thanks to Mr. John Griffith, who through- 
out my visit kindly rendered me all the help he could, and 
to whom I owe the acquisition of many specimens. Having 
been a keen and accurate observer during an eight years’ 
residence in the colony, he has made himself acquainted with 
most of the birds which occur in the district; and I found 
his information of great assistance. 


Minus pataconicus, Lafr. & D’Orb. 


This bird is the Thrush of the river-Chuput district, and 
is not uncommon, being usually found near the base of the 
hills bordering the valley. Towards dusk, and from then 
till nightfall, it may be often seen sitting on the topmost 
twig of a bush, whence it unceasingly pours forth its song. 
This, though not to be compared to that of many of our 
British songsters, is especially welcome on the barren hills of 
Patagonia, where the silence amongst birds generally is re- 
markable. On the 21st November I found a nest in a thorn- 
bush, about four feet from the ground, and formed of twigs 
lined with feathers ; it contained a chick, which had just left 
the shell, and one egg, on the point of hatching. Both parent 
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birds showed great anxiety at my presence, allowing me to 
come within a few feet of them. They appeared to be pre- 
cisely alike in size and plumage. 


TROGLODYTES FURVUS. 

Pretty common. The Chuput-valley Wren is smaller than 
any Buenos-Ayres examples I have seen. It has a slightly 
rufous tinge about the vent; but I do not think the difference 
sufficient to indicate that the species are distinct. Four eggs 
which I brought back with me are slightly smaller than eggs 
of T. furvus from here. It has been thought there may be two 
species of Wrens in Buenos Ayres; but this question can only 
be decided by the acquisition of more specimens. A slight 
discrepancy in size alone is not sufficient to establish another 
species. The Chuput bird is less than the smallest race, or 
whatever it should be called, of our Buenos-Ayres bird. 


ANTHUS CORRENDERA®, 
Common throughout the valley and on the hills where there 
was any grass. 


PROGNE PURPUREA. 

Pretty common about the Tosca cliff, up the valley, in the 
crevices of the rocks of which it was breeding. The male is 
uniform glossy steel-blue, and easily distinguishable from the 
female, whose underparts are speckled with grey, lightest 
about the vent. Both sexes uttered harsh screams whilst we 
were sitting under the cliff. A few seen at Ninfas Point. 


ATTICORA CYANOLEUCA. 
Pretty common. Nesting in holes in the banks in some 
of the upper reaches of the river. 


HIRUNDO LEUCORRHOA. 

Also common. On the evening of the 25th November I 
observed many birds of this species congregating as if for a 
migratory movement. 


* (Mr. Durnford’s collection contains two specimens of this species, 
one from Punta Lara, the other from Flores, near Buenos Ayres. He 
has not sent any from Chuput.—oO. 8.] 
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SYCALIS LUTEIVENTRIS. 

Common, usually in flocks. Its nest is of grass, lined 
with horsehair, and is placed in a tuft of grass or rushes close 
to the ground. The eggs are four in number. Very com- 
mon at Ninfas Point. 


4 ZONOTRICHTA CANICAPILLA™, Gould. . 

Abundant, both in the valley and on the hills, and often 
to be seen hopping familiarly about the colonists’ cottages. 
It nests amongst coarse grass or brushwood, making an un- 
pretending structure of the former material, the finer fibres 
being placed towards the interior. It lays four eggs, mea- 
suring ‘8 by ‘6 of an inch, of a pale green colour, thickly 
striated with light reddish brown spots, running into each 
other, and most numerous at the larger end. The eggs of 
the Chuput species differ from those I have from here of Z. 
pileata in the character of the markings, which are of a 
lighter colour and not so distinct, bemg more blotchy than 
in Buenos-Ayres examples. The nests are of precisely similar 
character. i 


AGELEUS THILIUS. 

Very common throughout the valley and in every patch of 
rushy ground. Though I did not discover a nest, birds were 
undoubtedly breeding in the neighbourhood. 


STURNELLA MILITARIS. 

One of the commonest birds in the valley, not being seen 
on the hills. On the 4th November I took a nest from a 
tuft of Pampas grass close to the river-bank, containing two 
eggs. It occurred in some numbers at Ninfas point. 


MoLoTHRus BONARIENSIS. 
Not uncommon in the valley, frequenting willow-beds and 
clumps of brushwood. 


* (Mr. Durnford sends a single specimen of this species, which we 
have hitherto supposed to have been based upon the young of Z. pileata. 
We now see that it is fully entitled to specific rank; see Sclater’s remarks, 
mfra, p. 46, where a figure of it is given, taken from Mr. Durnfor.!'s spe- 
cimen.— Ep. | i 

SER. IV.—VOL. I. E 
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THNIOPTERA RUBETRA. 
= Rare. During my visit I saw only two examples, one of 
which I shot on the 6th November. It proved to be a male, 
with considerably enlarged testicles; and its stomach con- 
tained the remains of small beetles. 


LICHENOPS PERSPICILLATUS. 

Very common throughout the valley, nesting in the sides 
of tufts of Pampas-grass along the banks of the river. From 
three nests I found during my visit, in every case I flushed a 
rufous-plumaged bird. Here, and at Chuput, I have now 
dissected four rufous birds, which in all cases proved to be 
females, whilst two black specimens examined were both 
males. The black bird I have seen many times chasing the 
rufous ones; in fact one can scarcely take a walk in the 
country here during the spring, where there is any swampy 
land, without observing this. 


HAPALOCERCUS FLAVIVENTRIS. 


Not uncommon amongst the willows along the banks of 
the river. 


ANERETES PARULUS. 

Rare. During my visit I observed two pairs amongst 
thick bushes, and obtained a male and female; the former 
has a decided black crest. On the 7th November I took a 
nest from a thick thorn-bush, about three feet from the 
ground, composed of grass, warmly lined with feathers, and 
containing two eggs, white in colour, and measuring ‘6 by 
‘4. of an inch. 


CYANOTIS OMNICOLOR. 

Pretty common in marshy places wherever the reeds grow 
to the height of three or four feet, and probably breeding, 
though I did not discover the nest. From its brilliant and 
many-coloured hues of plumage, this is one of the most at- 
tractive birds we have; and as it carefully works through 
every patch of reeds in search of insect food, now hanging 
head downwards from a spray, displaying its crimson crest, 
and the next minute running nimbly up a reed, it certainly 
reminds one of our Tits at home. 
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UPUCERTHIA DUMETORIA. 

Not uncommon. On the 7th November I took a nest 
from the end of a hole in the bank of a dry lagoon near the 
village. This nest was formed of grass, lined with fur of the 
Patagonian cavy, and was placed about four feet from the 
face of the bank. The eggs were three in number, white in 
colour, much incubated, and measure 1:1 by ‘9 inch. 


PHL@OCRYPTES MELANOPS. 

Common in reed-beds, where I found it nesting, generally 
two or three pairs in the same place. The nest is an oval 
structure, from four to five inches in diameter, supported by 
reeds, of the finer sprays of which it is formed, strengthened 
with a little mud, and generally not more than eight inches 
from the ground. I have found as many as five eggs in one 
nest, though four is the usual number; and they differ from 
all other eggs of this genus I have seen in being of a uniform 
glossy blue colour, instead of white. 


SYNALLAXIS SORDIDA. 

SYNALLAXIS PATAGONICA. 

Common everywhere. The nesting-habits of these two 
species have puzzled me exceedingly. I will state the facts 
as they occurred. On the Ist November I shot a female S. 
patagonica from its nest, which was nearly circular in shape, 
a small hole near the top communicating with the interior, 
which was about twelve inches in diameter. The nest was 
formed of sticks, and was a very large structure for so small 
a bird; it was lined with feathers and wool, and placed in the 
centre of a thick bush. It contained three white eggs, mea- 
suring ‘7 by ‘5 of an inch. In its immediate vicinity were 
other nests of precisely the: same character, the owners of 
some of which I saw, and which were certainly S. patagonica. 
Two eggs from one of these nests measured °8 by ‘6 of an 
inch. On the 20th I flushed a S. patagonica from a nest in 
a different locality. This nest was nearly round in shape, 
and the interior reached by a narrow circular passage of 
sticks attached to the top of the nest, from which it pro- 
jected about twelve inches; the inside diameter was not more 

D2 
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than nine inches; but with these exceptions it was exactly 
like the nests found on the Ist inst. The eggs, two in num- 
ber, are of the same length as the last mentioned, but slightly 
broader. There were several nests of the same character, 
viz. with a passage, in the neighbourhood. 

On the 26th I shot a Synailxis sordida, which proved. 
to be a male, at the same time seeing another leave one of 
the nests without a passage. 

The result of these observations may be shortly summarized 
as follows :— 

We have two distinct classes of nests of Synallaxis, which 
we will call A and B (A being those having no passage to 
the nest, B those with this addition), both common, both 
built in precisely similar places, but those of one class never 
found in the vicinity of those of the other. In three or four 
instances S. patagonica is seen to leave nests classed A, and 
in one case a nest classed B. A S. sordida in one in- 
stance is seen to leave a nest classed A. The eggs from 
two A nests differ -1 of an inch in length and breadth from 
each other; and seen lying side by side it is difficult to imagine 
they can both belong to the same species ; at the same time 
two eggs from a B nest, and from which a S. sordida was 
flushed, are of the same size as the larger sitting of eggs from 
one of the A nests. These apparent discrepancies are diffi- 
cult to reconcile. Can it be that the two species construct 
nests of such very different characters, and that each is pa- 
rasitic on the other? 

Both have very similar habits, when frightened creeping 
into the thickest part of the bush, and when driven from that 
shelter only flying as far as the next one. 


SYNALLAXIS HUDSONI, Scl. 

Not uncommon. Found in dry places in the valley, but 
not seen on the hills, and appears to live on the ground. On 
the 5th November I shot a male. 


HOMORUS GUTTURALIS. 
On the 27th November I saw a pair of these birds on the 
bills about four miles to the south-west of the village, and 
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shot the female bird. My attention was drawn to the spot 
by seeing a large structure of sticks in the centre of a bush, 
which proved to be the nest, and which measured about three 
feet in diameter, nearly round, the interior being reached by 
a passage from the top, circular in shape, formed of small 
twigs, and about twelve inches in length. On my approach- 
ing the bush both birds uttered harsh and noisy screams, 
hopping anxiously about the nest; both had elongated fea- 
thers on the crest of the head, which they erected to show 
their displeasure at bemg disturbed; and the only difference 
I could detect between them was that these feathers were 
slightly the longest in the male bird. The nest was appa- 
rently not quite completed, the interior having no lining but 
small twigs. The stomach of the female contained the bones 
of a small mammal; and in its ovary was an egg nearly ready 
for exclusion. 


STENOPSIS BIFASCIATA. 

Rare; the only specimen seen I found on the hills about 
four miles to the south of the village. On dissection it proved 
to be a female, with eggs in a forward state in the ovary. 
To the colonists this species is known as the “shy bird,” in 
consequence of its vigilance in eluding pursuit; for though 
when flushed it never flies very far, it always seeks the shelter 
of a small bush, squatting flat on the ground; and from its 
peculiar zigzag mode of flight, it is difficult for the eye to 
follow it. 


ConuRUS PATAGONUS. 

A flock of about thirty of this Parrot frequented the Tosca 
cliff up the valley, a few of which were breeding in the crevices, 
having chosen the most inaccessible part of the cliff for that 
purpose. The greater number during the day were to be 
seen about the river, sometimes as much as fifteen miles from 
their stronghold; these always kept in a compact body, re- 
turning before dusk to roost on the cliff. They fed on the 
young leaves of a species of thorn, the stomach of one shot 
on the 24th November being crammed with these. 
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NOCTUA cUNICULARIA. 
Common. Nesting in holes in the ground. 


Cd 


CIRCUS CINEREUS. 

Common in the valley, not seen on the hills. In flight it 
is very quick and graceful: few birds are a match for this 
Harrier; and as it sweeps rapidly over the ground, now searcely 
clearing the tops of the high grass, and the next minute 
rising to drop on some luckless victim, it is impossible not to 
admire its great strength of wing. The stomach of one shot 
on the 24th November contained the remains of a freshly | 
killed Thinocorus rumicivorus. To the colonist it is well 
known; and more than one person assured me it nested on 
the ground amongst long grass, and laid two white eggs; my 
search, however, for the nest was unsuccessful. Legs, feet, 
and irides pale orange. 


GERANOAETUS MELANOLEUCUS. 

Not uncommon, especially in the upper part of the valley. 
On the 9th November I shot a female from the nest, on a 
ledge high up in a Tosca cliff, thirteen miles north-west of 
the town, and after considerable difficulty secured the two 
eggs, which are of a dirty white colour, very slightly speckled 
with brown, and measure 2°6 inches by 2. As they con- 
tained chicks about to be released from their prisons, I con- 
clude two is the number of eggs usually laid. On a subse- 
quent visit to the same cliff, and also to one in its immediate 
neighbourhood, which, from its peculiar shape, the colonists 
have named the “old castle,’ I found several nests of pre- 
vious years, all of the same character, viz. a structure of sticks 
some three feet in diameter and fifteen inches in depth, the 
inside being lined with a few straws. 


BUTEO ERYTHRONOTUS. 

Not uncommon on the hills, but very shy. Whilst riding 
on the 18th November from Ninfas Point, and about seven 
miles from the colony, I found a nest on the top of a bush, 
some nine feet from the ground, containing two chicks, ap- 
parently about a fortnight old. The nest was a large struc- 
ture of sticks, lined with a variety of materials— bits of skin 
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from dead cattle, hare’s fur, some horse-dung, and a few 
straws. This nest measured three feet in diameter. Whilst 
looking at the two old birds on the wing, and standing be- 
neath them, I could detect no difference between the male 
and female; and I wounded one, which unfortunately fell too 
far off for recovery. In the hope that the remaining bird, 
which, after its mate was shot, rose to an immense height in 
the air, would continue to feed the young ones, I left them, 
intending to return on the first opportunity, which I did on the 
following day but one, and after sitting fruitlessly under the 
nest for four hours, during which time I saw nothing of the 
old bird, I resolved to take the chicks. From their starved 
and weak appearance, I am inclined to think their remaining 
parent had deserted them, especially as the whole time I sat 
under the nest they kept constantly uttering a plaintive note, 
not unlike that of young chickens when im search for their 
mother. ‘They were covered with a snow-white down, with 
the exception of their wings and back, where a few rufous 
feathers were commencing to show themselves. The cere is 
dark slate-colour, legs and feet pale orange, irides dark brown. 
During my stay at the colony I visited several other nests of 
this bird, but found them empty, nor could I again get a 
shot at an old bird, as before I could get within range they 
would invariably leave their post of observation and soar to 
an immense height in the air. The colonists have designated 
this bird the “ white horse :” whilst it sits motionless on the 
top of the highest bush it can find, its white underparts are 
seen from a considerable distance, and, when they are search- 
ing for their horses and cattle, frequently deceive them. 


TINNUNCULUS SPARVERIUS. 


On the 8th November I obtained two pairs about the Tosca 
cliff up the valley, and shot a male bird. On the 15th I 
observed it at Ninfas Point. At the former place it was 
breeding ; and during a second visit, on the 24th inst, I found 
a nest in a slight cavity high up in the face of the cliff, com- 
posed of sticks, but containing no eggs ; it was probably also 
nesting at Ninfas Point. Seen on the wing at the same time 
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as Progne purpurea, both birds anxiously circling and scream- 
ing over my head when their nests were threatened, in ra- 
pidity of flight it almost rivalled that bird, and, if not quite 
so quick in turning, in a fair straight race it would certainly 
not be behind the Swallow. To the colonists it is no friend, 
as it often carries off their young chickens. 


MILVAGO CHIMANGO. 


Very common, nesting on the tufts of pampa-grass. I fre- 


quently observed this species in flocks. 


PoLyBORUS VULGARIS. 

Very common, nesting, like Buteo erythronotus, on the 
highest bushes, but making a much smaller nest than that 
bird. Fish-bones, cowhide, straw, and a piece of string were 
in the bottom of one nest I examined, whilst another had 
much the same miscellaneous collection. 


SARCORHAMPHUS GRYPHUS. 

A pair observed on the 15th November at Ninfas Point, 
the female of which I shot: its stomach was well filled with 
Guanaco- and Seal-flesh ; and the stench from the bird was 
almost intolerable. The male was considerably the larger of the 
two, and the white frill round the lower part of its neck much 
broader than in the other sex. ‘This bird is occasionally seen 
in the upper part of the valley; and when the colonists are 
hunting in the neighbourhood of the sea-coast, it is always 
the first of the numerous bird-scavengers to make its appear- 
ance after game has been killed; more than one of these men 
told me it was their firm conviction that it was attracted to the 
spot by scent, and not by sight, being rarely seen when 
nothing was killed. 


-+ PHALACROCORAX BRASILIANUS. 
Common about the mouth of the river, and occasionally 
seen up the valley some distance from the sea. 


NYCTICORAX OBSCURUS. 
Not uncommon, during the day resting on the banks of 
the river under the shelter of the overhanging willows, and 
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in the evening coming out to feed. The colonists call it the 
“ barking bird,” in consequence of its harsh cry. 


PHENICOPTERUS IGNIPALLIATUS. 

A small flock, consisting chiefly of adult birds in dark 
pink plumage, and a few in the paler immature dress, fre- 
quented the large salt laguna during my visit. I obtained 
one of the latter on the 11th November. Iris greenish grey. 


CYGNUS NIGRICOLLIS. 
Common throughout the valley. 


CYGNUS COSCOROBA. 
Occurs in considerable numbers, but is not so numerous as 
the preceding. 


SPATULA PLATALEA. 
Common throughout the valley. Usually found in shallow 
water. Nests in the neighbourhood of the colony. 


QuERQUEDULA FLAVIROSTRIS. 
Common. Often found along with Dafila spinicauda and 
Spatula platalea. Nests in the valley. 


+ QUERQUEDULA VERSICOLOR. 
Rare. Durimg my visit I only saw two, male and female, 
which had been shot near the village. 


-F QUERQUEDULA CYANOPTERA. 
A few observed on the 6th November at the large salt la- 
goon, but not seen on any other occasion. 


MARECA SIBILATRIX (Poepp.); Scl. et Salv. P. Z. S. 1876, 
p. 895. 

Common throughout the valley and at the mouth of the 
river, at the latter place feeding on the extensive mussel-beds 
in company with A. spinicauda. 


DAFILA SPINICAUDA. 

The most numerous species of Duck, nesting in thick grass 
in the vicinity of the river. The colonists trap these birds 
at night when they come to feed on the wheat-stubbles. 
Found in large flocks feeding on the mussel-beds just outside 
the harbour. 
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ERISMATURA FERRUGINEA. 

A single bird shot on the 24th November in a ditch up 
the valley, was the only one I saw, though I was informed it 
was not uncommon. 


CoLUMBA MACULOSA. 

Common throughout the valley, being found in flocks about 
the wheat-stubbles, and breeding in the willows bordering the 
river. 


FULICA LEUCOPYGA. ~ 

Very common. Found on almost every piece of water in 
the valley, but avoiding those where there is any current. 
Breeds numerously in the neighbourhood of the village. 


THINOCORUS RUMICIVORUS. 

Common. Seen most frequently on the higher stony pla- 
teaux, but occasionally in the valley. On the 3rd November, 
whilst Guanaco-hunting, we flushed two from a patch of dry 
sandy ground, some three hundred feet above the sea, and at 
least twelve miles from any water. During my visit this 
species was undoubtedly brecding in the neighbourhood, 
though I did not discover any eggs. 


VANELLUS CAYENNENSIS. 
Common throughout the valley, breeding whilst I was there. 
Not seen on the hills. 


OREOPHILUS RUFICOLLIS. 

Common throughout the valley, frequenting the driest 
ground, and occasionally seen on the hills. A pair, observed 
on the 29th November in the dry bed of an old lagoon, 
amongt coarse stunted grass, from their actions, I am in- 
clined to think, were nesting, though my search for eggs was 
unsuccessful. 


}+-PHALAROPUS WILSONI. 

Common, swimming gracefully in the still pools formed by 
the eddies of the river and in nearly all the adjacent stagnant 
ditches. Usually seen in pairs. 


RHYNCHEZA SEMICOLLARIS. 
Rare. I observed a single bird on the 27th November on 
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some marshy ground close to the village, which I flushed a 
second time in order to be sure of the species. 


4-TRINGA MACULATA. 

Abundant in large flocks about the salt lagoon to the north 
of.the village, and also on the sandy flats at the mouth of the 
river. In their movements and habits they closely resemble 
our ubiquitous T. alpina at home, flying in a body, suddenly 
wheeling round, displaying alternately their light underparts 
and dark backs, and usually raising their wings over their 
backs before alighting, which they all do at the same moment. 


-+-GAMBETTA FLAVIPES. 
Common along the banks of the river and in the adjacent 
swamps and pools. 


-LIMOSA HUDSONICA. 

During my visit a small party was always to be found in 
the shallow water at the west end of the large lagoon to the 
north of the village, feeding in company with Tringa macu- 
lata and a species of Agialitis, On the 13th of November I 
shot two birds. 

STERNA HIRUNDINACEA, Less.; Saunders, P. Z. S. 1876, 
p. 647. ; 

During my visit a large flock frequented the banks of 
sand and shingle at the mouth of the harbour, and had in- 
creased in number when I left on the 29th of November. On 
the 26th I observed amongst the adult birds some Terns with 
grey foreheads and indistinct black hoods, their primaries and 
secondaries being marked with rufous brown, beaks dark lead- 
colour. As, with these exceptions, they precisely resembled 
the black-headed birds, I conclude they were S. hirundinacea in 
immature plumage. I obtained specimens in both plumages. 
Though these birds were apparently congregating for nesting- 
purposes, I could not learn from any of the colonists that their 
breeding-place was known. 

LARUS MACULIPENNIS. 

Common about the mouth of the river, and a few observed 
up the valley the first week of my visit. From some of the 
colonists L learned the following particulars concerning the 
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nesting-ground, or rookery, as they term it, of Black-headed 
Gulls at New Bay, about forty miles from the village. About 
three miles east from Pot harbour, which is at the western- 
most point of New Bay, and a short distance from the beach, 
on low sandy ground, is a breeding-place of Black-headed 
Gulls. The nests are placed close together; and three eggs 
is the number usually laid. I was assured by one of the 
colonists, an old whaler, who knows the coast well, that the 
birds commence to lay on or about the 10th December ; and 
another colonist informed me that when on one occasion they 
were fishing in New Bay, they frequently went ashore to col- 
lect the eggs, which they prized as food, and this was about 
a week before Christmas; he also told me that amongst the 
Black-headed Gulls were a few pairs of a large black-backed 
Gull (which could have been nothing else but L. dominicanus) 
whose eggs they were also in the habit of eating. During 
my visit to the colony, L. maculipennis was frequently pointed 
out to me as the bird nesting near Pot harbour; and as that 
is the only Hooded Gull I saw, and is well known to the 
colonists, some of whom have visited the Gullery, I have 
little doubt my informants were correct. 

I had one day made partial arrangements for a journey to 
Pot harbour, no slight undertaking, as water has to be taken 
for both man and beast for the journey to and fro, and was 
only prevented from completing them through being assured 
by the whaler mentioned above that he had many times visited 
the spot, and that the birds did not lay before the 10th De- 
cember. This agrees with my observations, as just previous 
to and during the first ten days of my visit this species was 
far more numerous than when I left on the 29th November, 
on which date very few birds were to be seen. 

Capt. Musters mentions that during his travels with the 
Tehuelches they came across a large Gullery in the neigh- 
bourhood of lagoons of considerable size a few leagues from 
the Cordillera, and, as far as I can make out, in about lat. 
42° 50' S. It would be especially interesting to know what 
species this could have been ; forif L. maculipennis is regularly 
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in the habit of nesting close to the sea, it would scarcely be 
found breeding so far inland. 


LARUS DOMINICANUS. 

Not uncommon about the mouth of the river, but seen also 
at Ninfas Point. I obtained specimens in both adult and 
immature plumage. ‘Two adult birds from the river Chuput 
differ from an adult specimen from Buenos Ayres in the re- 
spective size of their beaks and tarsi, but otherwise they are 
precisely similar. The Buenos-Ayres bird 1s the larger. 


PODICEPS ROLLANDI. 
Common in almost every pool and ditch in the valley. 


PODICEPS CALIPAREUS. 

On the 6th November I saw two in the large lagoon to the 
north of Chuput, and during a second visit on the 11th was 
fortunate enough to find them again in a ditch bordering the 
lagoon, from which it was separated by a narrow strip of sand. 
Both of these I procured; and they proved on dissection to 
be male and female. The former is considerably the larger ; 
the breast and stomach are of a purer white; the feathers on 
the crown of the head and throat are of a lighter grey; and 
those behind the eyes and ears, forming a sort of ruff, are 
longer than in the female bird. I did not observe this species 
again. 


NOTHURA MACULOSA. 

Not so common’ as Calodromas elegans, but occasionally 
seen amongst the thick grass and rushes bordering the river. 
Not seen on the hilis. 


CALODROMAS ELEGANS. 

Common both in the valley and on the hills in very dry 
spots. It nests under the shelter of a small bush, and after 
scraping a slight hollow in the ground, lines it with a few 
fragments of grass and feathers, laying sometimes as many 
as ten eggs. ‘The remarkable character of these, of a uniform 
pea-green colour, with a highly polished appearance, is well 
known. About dusk these birds come from the shelter of 
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the long grass or bushes, where they have lain during the 
day, to feed; and at that time they can be heard calling to 
each other in every direction. Their note is a loud and oft- 
repeated whistle uttered in a low key. 


RHEA DARWINI. 

Common on the higher tableland, but rarely seen in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the colony. The feathers of 
this bird form the chief article of barter which the Indians 
give in exchange for yerba, sugar, &c. During my visit we 
made two hunting-excursions in search of Rheas and Gua- 
nacos. The former sometimes lie very close, usually under 
the shelter of a bush, and will then allow you to pass within a 
few yards of them without moving. When flushed they en- 
deavour to run with the wind, partly opening their wings, 
which act as sails. It requires a good dog to overtake an 
old bird when he gets a start of a hundred yards. I was told 
that the colonists have found as many as thirty-two eggs in 
one nest, and when such a number is laid they consider them 
the produce of more than one female; they sometimes flush 
the male bird from thenest. It is an event of common oc- 
currence to find single eggs about the campo smaller than 
those in nests; and these are supposed to have been dropped 
by immature birds which have not commenced to lay 
regularly. 


——  IV.—Note on the South-American Song-Sparrows. 
By P. L. SCLATER. 


(Plate I.) 


Ir is a singular fact that, while Zonotrichia pileata is generally 
diffused over Central and South America, and is in many 
places a most abundant species, the only other two members of 
the same genus that occur within the neotropical region are 
confined to La Plata and Patagonia. So little known, more- 
over, are the latter, that, with a tolerably extensive acquaint- 
ance with South-American birds, I have never met with but 


